[WrPIl  X ""***"*  ft  fair  chance 
turning  to  his  mate,  but  out  of 
o£re  .uina  if  makes  at  luaut  .... 


shainbles  it  makes  at  least  one 
***  gn  and  one  man  wiU  escape 
^thin  them  they  carry  the  inserut- 
^ instinct  for  race  perpetuation, 
lie  couple  can  become  the  ancestor:  i 
1 a new  generation, 
gut  human  life  is  not  civilization 
•here  can  be  life  with  little  or  no 
lVrUization;  for,  conception  and  the 
leans  of  subsistence  are  the  re- 
crements for  life,  while  civilization 
an  added  value,  an  accomplish- 
ing an  expression  of  gregarious- 
»ss.  It  is  the  sum-total  of  the 
lowledge,  morals  and  custom^  pre- 
lilmg  at  a particular  period  of  his- 
ry  among  any  integrated  segment 
the  world's  population.  When  we 
>eak  of  Greek  civilization  in  the 
th  century  before  the  modern  era 
e refer  to  the  sciences,  arts,  reli- 
on and  language  which  were  known 
those  people,  and  about  which  we 
ive  learned  through  the  records 
^served  mainly  in  the  monasteries, 
kewise,  when  an  archaeologist  digs 
a house  or  a pot  we  try  to  re- 
nstruct  from  these  evidences  the 
inner  of  living  of  a people  long 
ft  sight  of,  and  that  manner  of  liv- 

* is  what  we  call  their  civilization, 
is  a certainty  that  among  the  liv- 
» must  be  many  who  owe  their  ex- 
ence  to  the  very  people  about 
mm  we  know  little  or  nothing;  if 

“lost  civilizations”  involved  com- 
ite extinction  of  life  none  of  us 
>uld  be  here. 

Knowledge  exists  only  in  the  minds 
men.  Our  libraries  are  replete  with 
corded  information  and  thought 

lich  to  most  of  us  are  as  unknown 
the  mysteries  of  Tutankhamen, 
ring  the  war  just  closed  our  con- 

iption  officials,  it  was  reported, 
ne  upon  Americans  who  did  not 
'JW  of  the  close  of  World  War  I. 
e civilization  of  a people  is  the 
jwledge  so  disseminated  and  as- 
ulated  as  to  affect  the  habits  and 
‘Ught  of  the  times,  and  if  the 
lerality  of  men  are  lacking  in 
/wledge,  even  though  a few  may 
e ftr  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  ef- 
'ive  Thus,  the  generation  of  Ger- 
bom  since  1932  should  be,  un- 
! taught  by  those  who  remember, 
of  the  principles  of  repre- 
■tatve  government,  and  their  civ- 
might  be  in  that  respect  off 
■ To  the  generation  who  will 
pr^ommate  in  this  country  the 
nis  ^ i!s  synonymous  with  Amer- 
^ know  no  other  kind. 

‘ man  is  so  preoccupied  with 
Pessary  business  of  making  a 
, ^ even  the  reading  of  a 
^P&per  is  a tax  on  his  residue  of 
ar'd  be  must  rely  on  comics 
j m^ntal  improvement,  he  is 

* y to  pass  on  to  the  next  gen- 
l any  of  "the  best  that  has 

*°UgM  said.”  When  our 
tr  T*  ronfomi  their  curri- 
t task  of  making  ends 

student;?  must  pass  up  cub 

v-otijr^g  pr_  ' 

or  such  as  will  pre- 


becomes wld»anr.  . poverty 

: 

mea  Tobacco  Road”  iH  „„ 
economic  phenomenon;  ao  , „ 
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Civilisation,  the,. 


ta  the  scon- 


. !'  lh<’  wr“Pper  of  thla 

' ' JU“‘  ttb0v"  your  oho,,,  you  *e 
"7b0r  11  ■ th«n  you  know  that 
h‘  Ootobl,r  riur"  b*r  the  J„»t  due 

\<<ii  on  yoUr  aubacription  (Unleaa 
you  aubacrlbed  for  two  yuara  , r,. 

new  now. 


become 


as  om  banker  put  it 

t;:  ,x,r  ""  u“  an  of  <h< 

-I  I «how  a aubatantial  invoatment  i„ 
the  credit  of  the  United  8t*U»«  U 
th,  8tat<  were  to  K<>  bankrupt,  w,r, 
repudiate  It*  obligation.,  „|J  tllkH, 

Mu’  chip  concern*  would  go  on  the 
block. 
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x , n, , . , 1873-1945 

\ X Ttr^Z  tr,, b°0k”'  “ — Peach- 

worthwhile  had  j.i  in,1,'  'hen’  h“  know  everything  that  wa« 

from  Homer  to  hhn«e  , edge  °f  th,«  who 

the  way  of  makinr  at  y°U  ^ ““re  hc  w»uld  P“‘  P™  ta 

neve,  failed  a good  mveetment  of  your  re,di„g  time.  He 

shish  kabob  ' the  ei  pd  8°’  between  deliberate  bite*  of  his  favorite 
uJted  man  m r T ^ "*  iB  alH°  a form  of  ^pression  an  ed- 
first  rite  tLTfe  ? with"he  would  tell  you  about  a 

got  vour  moL  1 ^ JbHt. read  or  re-read  (he  insisted  you  never 

nateiv  the  h 1 1 worth  from  a single  reading);  but,  unfortu-  cent  inv«u 

the  onlv  l ine  tr  , . ^ h®®”  translated  and  you  swung  him  to  *ten  P’lnanc,  Corporation  draw,/* 

p \ huage  you  have  a working  knowledge  of.  >tH  funfJ»  tr"m  th«  bottomle**  tax 

, y havinS  had  Vour  second  glass  of  beer  and  a rare- 


Now,  th,  idea  of  nationalization 
„ anally  conjure*  up  a martial  pm- 
tun,  of  ti  bayonsted  regiment  led  by 
a pompous  colom-A  holding  a confis- 
calory  order  That  was  the  tech- 

to  a Jurgif  rxUmt  of  the  . arjy  HUk/ 
and  Mussolini  regime^.  Kvcn  forforu 
th<  war  this  histrionic  method  was 
becoming  obsolete,  obser  ving  the  / / 
pericnce  of  Germany  and  Italy  our 
industrialists  were  beginning  to  find 
partnership  with  the  government 
profitable  and  Jet  themselves  he  lured 
Into  the  flnaner  method  of  neuraiiz- 
ing  private  ownership  Th/  b#.*neti- 
cent  investments  of  the  fteconstrur 


° ^ ui  ucer  ana  a rare- 

if  vl  l r C e^ld  en0Ugh  titles  t0  keeP  you  going  for  a month, 
y u put  in  eight  hours  a day  at  reading.  Also,  you  had  picked 

up  a story  concerning  Victor  Cousins  or  a tid-bit  about  Rabelais 
or  something  about  the  social  background  of  Epictetus  or  Arte- 
mus  \\  ard ; you  wished  you  had  with  you  some  recording  machine 
to  take  it  all  down,  or  at  least  a memory  as  good  as  that  of  the 
raconteur.  Maybe  a passing  ankle  (he  always  looked ),  would  re- 
mind him  of  something  from  the  Hebrew  Psalms,  and  when  you 
asked  him  to  translate  he  would  sigh:  “If  the  Jews  only  knew 
tneir  own  culture.' * 

You  told  him  how  hard  you  found  writing,  how  slow  you  are  at 
i , and  were  surprised  when  he  told  you  that  a net  output  of  three- 
hundred  words  a day  was  tops  for  him.  Then  you  mentioned  writ- 
ers who  are  so  prolific;  how  do  they  do  it?  A pause— he  was  never 
in  a urry  and  then  he  asked:  “Did  you  ever  read  their  stuff?” 
That  is  about  the  most  cutting  criticism  of  a book  you  would  get 
^ ,°f,.hlm;  “stuff-”  You  learned  after  a while  that  a book  he 
didnt  like  was  one  he  “didn’t  understand”  or  one  he  “didn’t  have 
enough  education  for.” 

When  you  got  sophomorically  excited  over  criticisms  of  his  lat- 
est book  or  article,  his  blue-gray  eyes  would  say  to  you,  in  un- 
feigned surprise,  “Is  that  what  they  say?”  The  critics  are  fine 
fellows,  had  a right  to  their  opinions,  and  maybe  they  are  right  in 
this  instance.  To  live  happily  you  must  “never  explain,  never 
complain  and  never  argue.” 

Was  he  writing  anything?  Again  you  were  selfish;  of  his  crafts- 
manship you  could  not  see  enough,  and  his  rippling  wisdom  was 
always  the  sedative  your  current  neurosis  needed.  No,  he  had 
written  himself  out;  finished.  But  one  day,  about  four  months 
ago,  he  said  the  publisher  had  asked  for  something  and  he  thought 
he’d  do  it.  Then,  “Don’t  go  advertising  it;  you  double-crossed  me 
on  my  last  book,  you  know.”  Now,  alas,  it  can  be  told. 

Maybe  he  would  drop  down  at  your  office  and  you  would  pre- 
sume to  show  him  a manuscript.  If  he  handed  it  back  with  a neu- 
tral shrug  of  the  shoulders  you  knew  enough  to  throw  the  thing 
into  the  nearest  wastebasket:  there  would  be  no  comment.  But, 
if  he  pointed  out  that  a particular  word  is  "the  second  cousin  of 
the  right  word,”  or  told  you  to  watch  your  punctuation,  you  knew 
that  a little  refurbishing  would  make  the  stuff  readable.  On  rare 
occasions  he  would  say  something  like,  “My  friend,  if  you  keep 
on  writing  like  this  you  will  make  me  look  like  Confederate 
money.”  He  w as  generous  because  he  was  noble 
And  now,  you  are  alone. 


barrel  not  only  Htea/JW/i  the  v/ob- 
bly  monopolies  during  the  193 On,  but 

ai*o  assured  them  of  flnancjal  hUl- 
biiity  against  the  hazards  of  their 
own  inefficiency;  come  what  may,  the 
State  acquired  a stake  In  these  u>m- 
pariles  and  could  not  afford  to  let 
them  fall  Reciprocity  called  for  un- 
questioning support  of  the  State  m 
all  its  ventures,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  particularly  in  its  fiscal  pro- 
gram. it  was  not  a conspiracy  Just 
a tacit  understanding  among  practi- 
cal men. 

This  nationalizing  process  v.as 
speeded  up  by  the  war.  The  State 
became  the  only  customer,  and  of  all 
customers  In  the  world  the  only  one 
is  most  right.  Credit-checking  is  no 
problem.  If  for  the  moment  its  tax 
policy  must  conform  with  political 
exigencies,  its  borrowing  capacity 
will  make  up  for  any  discrepancy  be- 
tween income  and  outgo.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  the  State's  I.  O V.  -~ 
bonds  is  not  only  wise,  it  obliga- 
tory. And  so  it  happens  that  one 
finds  the  resources  of  these  bltbon- 
dollar  organizations  loaded  with 
mortgages  on  the  taxing-power  of 
the  State.  It  may  shock  our  sens i- 
bilitles  to  refer  to  this  partnership 
as  Fascism,  but  if  you  compare  the 

partnershlp-through-finarn  r with  the 

German  and  Italian  patterns 
find  a striking  similarity 
How  strong  is  this  tie-up 
politics  and  industry^ 
pames  have  a total  m 
over  one-hundred  billions, 
smaller  concerns  a 
will  he  found  that 
national 
few  bon  r is 
of  house  wive 
of  America's 
logical 
be  tor 
in  on 
cracy  to 
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